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ABSTRACT 

To examine why citizens today do not understand the 
U.S. Constitution and its provisions, a survey was conducted among 
153 high school social studies, journalism, and English teachers to 
eitamine, among other things, how they taught about constitutional 
rights and how they rated their students' knowledge of the subject 
compared to students* knowledge 5 to 10 years ago, and how they felt 
their beliefs about constitutional rights compared with those of 
national professional organizations, students, admiiiistrators, and 
parents. Results showed that most teachers used a textbook to teach 
about constitutional rights, most were dissatisfied with it, but many 
were willing to use supplemental materials for the unit. Host 
teachers indicated that thei r students today rated higher in their 
support for traditional American institutions but lower in their 
understanding of them. Students* critical thinking skills were rated 
lower than those of students 5 to 10 years ago by 47.9% of the 
teachers surveyed. Host teachers, particularly journalism teachers, 
felt their beliefs about constitutional rights differed from those of 
students, administrators, and parents, but came closer to agreeing 
with the beliefs of national professional organizations. To ensure 
understanding and tolerant citizens, treatment of the First Amendment 
in textbooks must be improved, supplemental materials concerning 
constitutional rights must be made available to teachers, and more 
time must be spent on the subject in the classroom. (JC) 
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Teaching Free Speech Val to High School Students: 

Key^ to PBTSPver i ng De<.ip i te the Qbstac I e^ 

Throughout th is b icentenn ia 1 yeir of the: LJ,5, Co'istitution* at- 
tention h^s focused on ways to increase public appreciation of tnis 
cornerstone of our country* In the process* nPi^s reports have witli 
increasing frequency pointed aut not % lack of appreciation but an 
al arm i ng lac k of under stiJnd i ng of the Constitution and its provi- 
<5 i ons . 

These f i nd i ngs are ne i ther new nor sur pr ising to free speech 
proponents, A Gallup Poll in 1980 showed that three of every four 
Americans did net know what the Fir^t Amendment is or what it con- 
cerns,^ More recently* a 1*?B6 Hearst Co rpo ration survey reveal ed 
that most adults do not know the content or purpose of the 
Constitution^" and show "appaient indifference" to freedom of the 
press 

The med i a ' s ef f or ts to i ncr ease under stand i ng of free 
speech /press pr inc ip 1 es has cont i nued • from the First Amendment Con- 
gress's first mee t ing in 1930 through th& Soc i e t y of Pr of ©^s i onal 
Journalists* Sigma Deltid Ch i ' s Project Ulatchdog in 198^ to the Ad^ 
ver t i s i ng Counc i 1 ' s l 9B7 nu 1 t imed i a nat i ona 1 ad camgaign . ** These ef- 
forts have been extended to reacf*;^ teachers ano students. The P^NPA 
Found at ion* the bi cen tenn ial commi ss i on and IB nat i onal educa t i on 
organizations are co-sponsors of a September 16 teach-^in on the eve? 
of this year * s anni ver ear y of the signing of the Constitution,"^ 

The need to i ncre^se k now led g^ and apprec ia t i on of free speech 
among the young is the reason for the study described in this paper. 
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The goal is to bett'?r understand why our c i t i 2 ens be 1 ieve as they do 
about the First Amendment- One way tn reach that goal is to learn 
how young peop 1 e are taught free speech concep ts . 

Americans evitrust some nnillion young people tn this nation's 
87*000 pubHic sc'nools. Three? millinn of these students graduate 
each year,*^ These new adults* we are tola* will join a society 
where fewer Amer icans tak& the political process ser iou^l y and 1 arge 1 
numbers refuse to participate as citizens,"'^ And they come from the 
I'anks of high school students said to be less likeiy to rha 1 1 enge 
tradition* less concerned with social injustice and more inter es ted 
in preserving the status quo than students a decade earlier-*^ 

The spec if ic focus of this p^per will be a group of high school 
teachers who dfi, teach free speech/press concepts. Can we character- 
ize the schoo 1 env ironment most conduc i ve to t each i freedom of ex- 
press ion? What can we learn from these teachers that will improve 
future rT f or ts to educate productive citi zens pnd intelligent med i a 
consumers? 

Par ameters of the StudV 
This study doe^ not deal with a representative cross-section of 
high school teachers • As expl a i ned in the Methods section below » 
the study respondents have passed through three screening steps. 
The result is a sample of teachers assumed to be very interested in 
the teaching of free speech. 

Several other assumptions underlie this study: 
1- The more knowledgeable thijt students are in citizenship* the more 
pr o-democr at i c and suppor t i ve of free speech concepts they will 
be,*^ A corollary of this is ttiat adul ts who do not understand 
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free speech and free press concepts probably Mere not solidly 
grounded in it k^hen Lhey wer^ young, 

Jt IS simplistic to believe that merely telling teachers more 
about free speech p»"inciples will sufficiently encourage them to 
i nc 1 ude those concepts in their t each i ng . Bc^ t ter und&r stand i ng 
of the classroom env i ranment i cur r i cul um pressures and teacher 
attitudes is needed to better understand how to reach students, 
3 - Th i s study concerns h i gh schoo 1 teachers . Mo s ing 1 e f a^: tor » how 
ever • provides the key to understanding how to reach teachers and 
stL dents in this CO un try's 16i 000 pub lie high schools. Many per- 
sonal and env i r onmental factors beyond the strop e of this study 
may be every bit as important as those cited here, 

Uhat Can Ue Expect? 
The literature indicates several f ac tors that may af f ec t the 
way free speech concepts are taught. The concern here is with i n*- 
sight to per Sonne li curricular and envi r onmental char ac t er i s t i cs . 

Little research exists to sugg&s t that teach i ng ex per ience or 
s i Ee of school will i nf 1 uence? the way teacher s approach this sub- 
ject. The broader topics of the Cons t i tut ion * Bill of Rights and 
citizenship are common to virtually all school curriculaf and per- 
sonal interesti rather than years of experience^ may influence the 
extent to which these subjects are refined and free speech stressed. 

□ne might ex pec t that the topic is deal t with differently in 
soc ial studies cl ass rooms than in jour nal i sm or pub 1 ications 
courses • Most s t ud i es concern soc ia 1 stud i es C lasses * t^i th no com- 
parable study of journal ism classes available for compar ison- One 
study found that most journal ism teachers who responded to ^ query 
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on press Jaw in the curriculum were more experienced than the aver- 
age journalism teacher and had taught a free press unit bfsfore**'^* 
Student Att i tudeS and Be I ief s 

Ev i dence abounds that h igh schoo 1 students have difficulty 
gr app 1 i ng w i th free speetzh concepts ■ S igel found that high schoo 1 
seniors had a great deal of difficulty explaining democracy"^^ and 
Jones r epor ted a decrease between 1969 and 1975 in know 1 edge Of dem- 
ocratic principles and interest in political activity^^-^ The Nation- 
a 1 Assessment of Educat ional Progress i n 1983 c i ted i rtiprovement be- 
tween 1976 and 1 9B2 i n students ' know! edge of the i r govern/nent and 
the political process * but found no progress in respect for the 
rights of Qthers*^^^ 

Johnston and Bach man reported a good deal of amb i va lence i n 
1975 among high school seniors in their support far others who sign 
pet i t i ons or ^oin boycotts. Almost one in four had little or nn in- 
t erest in government • ^ E 1 am compared the attitudes of seniors in 
198^ w i th those i n 195S • He found today ' s you ch more suppor t i ve of 
freedoms of speech and asse^mbly ■ but also more uncertain ^bout the 
meani ng of those tr ad i t iona 1 f re&doms • *™ 
The CI assroom Ep^ ^ ronment 

Time Spent__:^ It is risky to distinguish the classroom environ-^ 
ment frnm the teacher who resides therei but several studies have 
referred to the amount of class time spent an free speech and the 
grad^ level for such instruction, Eveslage found that of those 
journalism teachers who spent time with free p'^ess issues^ ^3V. 
devoted one week or lesSf 70'/f no more than two week^ and 87 V, three 
weeks or l es3 • Ehman » after a three -year study of h i gh c^choo 1 
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sophomor es > cone 1 uded that students who bel ie^^Dd that they dealt 
regu lar ly with cont rover s ia 1 i ssues in the classroom showDd i n- 
creased political interest and ac tivity. Remy and UJagstaf f c i ted 
the relationship between time spent on a topic and student achieve- 
ment . They noted evidence that sufficient teaching time is necessary 
for good citi zensh ip educ at ion • 

Grade Level : Herman r epor t ed the r ecommenda t ions of social 
studies educators asked to determine the grade levels for a variety 
of content, including cit i zensh ip and legal education. Under 
c i t i zensh ip t mast respondents felt that the use of dec i s ion-ma k i ng 
sk i 1 Is should be stressed i n grades 7-9 > wh i 1 e under standi ng of the 
socziali economic and political systems and processes should be 
stressed in grades lO^lE, i alysi^ and evaluation of government) 
po 1 i t i cs and citi zensh ip shoul d occur thr oughout grades 7-lE , Demo- 
cratic principles should be taught in grades 7-9* but the Bill of 
Rights and the responsibilities of citizenship throughout high 
school,*"^ A National Council for the Social Studies Task Force was 
mere specific. It suggested that freedom uf express i on be deal t with 
beg i nni ng in grade Q » f r etdom of thought in grade 1 0 and val ue con- 
flicts and cit i zensh ip i ssues in grade IP - "^'^ 

Length of CourE?; Little evidence exists that treatment of 
this topic is tied to whether the rourse in i^hich free speech is 
taught runs for a full year f a semester or a quarter. In fact* 
Hunk ins, et. al. concl uded that tne number of soc i al st ud i es courses 
taken by students has little or no rr?lat i onsh i p to students ' politi- 
cal attitudes. =^ 
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CoLtr se Content and Pr esentat ion 

Goa 1 s and Qb lee t i ves a Teachers are told early in their train^ 
i ng that coLirSc object ivea are important • Lesson plans should have 
ob jec t i ves » as ahoLil d a curr i cu lum. The 1 i ter a ture suggest s that 
teachers have less difficulty defining common goals in citizenship 
training than achieving those goal s. The task in training young 
adults was implied in a study by Zellman and Searsi who found that 
students in grades S— 9 were not learning the principle of free ex— 
pression because it was taught only as a slogan and not a:;^ it ap — 
plies to concrete situ at ians* 

Teacher s have been found to equate **good citizenship" with 
obed ience moral outcomes and compl i ance . When a 19'Jl -study of 

student at t i t udes toward ca ns t i t ut ional freedoms revealed that 
sen i ors who had studied civics agreed with the Bill of Rights less 
often than those who had n^i t studied civics^ researchers cone 1 uded 
that there may have been too much c 1 assroom emphas is on the mechan- 
ics of government instead of on the values of democrac y 

*' Va lues" have become comma n ob j ec t i ves • Var i ous pub 1 icat i ons 
of the National Council for the Social Studies identify one or more 
of the following: justice* equality* responsibility* f reedomi 
diver^^rty* privacy, human dignity^ rule of lawi human rights* 
hones ty and equal i ty - ^^^ Ad vocat es of va 1 ues educat ion urge t eacher s 
to go beyond talking about values or just presenting facts. Student 
action*;: should be discussed and action projects planned* with the 
focus on Student bchav i or -'^"^ 

Before turning to specific teaching t^ichniquest a word of cau- 
tion from John Goodlad about the bridge from course objective to 
c 1 assroOm content : D 
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"ECDoncepts or skills calling for devel opment over rela^ 
tlvQly long periods of time* which often appear in cui — 
r iculum guides prepared rather d ist *nt 1 y from the c 1 ass' 
roomp show up relat 1 vely infrequent ly as one gets c loser 
to and inside the c lassroom t then almost comp let el y di sap- 
pear whan one looks at what is cal led for in qui zzes and 
tests. ... In other words* the goal o i learning a fundamen- 
tal concept or principle is sacr if i ced to the means which f 
in turn» becomes the goal emphasized in teaching and 
1 ear ning and then cal led for in tests . 

Teaching Tpchfnigues; The NCSS Task Force urges teacher^ to in- 
troduce conceptSf skills and values in concrete and sunple terms* 
reinf ore ing and appl y ing them unt i l students are ab le to apply ab- 
stract concepts wh i le anal yz ing events . Th i s requ i res classroom 
procedures with d irec t student i nvo 1 vemen t and learning ac t i v i t ieB 
that reach into the communi ty 

Methods such as cxposi t ion t r cc i ta t ion t d iscussiont ro le- 
p lay ing f d iscover y and communi t y invo 1 vement have been encouraged . 
But ado les cents t no more wi 1 1 ing than adu Its to go beyond giving lip 
service to democrat ic val ues » are reluctant to apply abstract values 
to spec i f ic examp lcs« Go Idenson exami ned the use of contr overs ia 1 
topics to study the impl i cat Ions of abstr ac t const! tutiunal princi- 
ples in concrete situations. He found that among high school 
seniorSf those who dealt with the controversial l^pics during a 
three*week civil liberties unit showed significantly more positive 
attitude change regarding civil liberties. Grossman found that 
tolerance of dissent was more prevalent among tenth and twelfth 
graders whc f e 1 1 free to express their v lews in c J aSs and Hho had 
taken more courses where controversial issues were d iscussed .^'^ 

Authorities often cite the powerful influence that the school 
and classroom enviror^ents play In both teaching and learning 
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beliefs and values. Young people most supportive of democratic 
principles have been found to have investigated issues in an open 
classroom en\/ i roninen t whir re i nqu i ry i s encour aged . Surh openness 
has been 1 i nKed to more know ledgeab 1 e , i ess authoritarian and more 
i n teres ted students . Pos i t i ve student political atti t udes and be- 
ha\/ior is most prevalent in schools high in student p^rticipatiun 
and low in authoritarianism,^** 

Goodlad'^ earlier admonition regarding the gap between written 
principles and classroom procedures bears repeating here. He 
bemoaned the "extraordinary sameness in the ways of t each i ng" and 
the obstacles facing a teacher who wants to innovate in the face of 
es t ab 1 i shed pr ac t ice - Th i s becomes par ticularly critical in the 
teaching of free speech concepts. Some of the a 1 1 -too^f ami 1 i ar 
classroom techni ques--use of pr i n ted drill materials^ emphas i s on 
factual content and repet ition of patriotic rituals — have been 
linked to the authoritarianism that makes it harder to teach demo- 
cratic pr inc i pi es 

CI assroom Resources ; Little research has ex dm i ned the e\ tent 
to wh ich c lassr oo n mater i & 1 s — tex ubooks in part i cu 1 ar — are 1 i nked to 
^ucces^ or failure in teaching constitutional concepts^ But several 
scholfir^ ha\/e suggested that prcblems arise from the use of the 
textbooks now aval 1 ab 1 e . 

Remy and Wagstaff cited a natic;ial sur\/ey commissioned by the 
National Sci ence Found at ion. Ninety percent of social studies 
teachers r el ied un tex tboo ks as the pr i mar y instructional tool^ the 
NSF study found To compound the problem^ one in four teachers 
comp 1 Ained of out da ted teaCh k ng mater ials in classroom text^i but 
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Only a fraction of that number mjere aware of other or #m re recent 
fnaterials th'^t could be used as al tsr na t i ves 

A Project ^S7 textbook study noted as weM that textbooks 
devo te a relatively ^tf\a 11 pr oportion of their content to consti tu- 
tional topics. In addition* the Constitution is usually treated in 
o narrow t lit er alt simplified way that only deecr ibes br ief 1 y the 
document's origins and structure. As Patrick and Remy observe^ 
"Students Mho rely on these textbooks have little oppor tuni ty to 
knOH how the Cons t i tut i on af f ec ts the lives of citizens, 

Dissat isf ac t ion with current textbooks dea 1 i ng with freedom of 
the press Mas f ound avnong high schoo 1 jcur na 1 i sm teachers f too. Al- 
most ha 1 f of the jour na 1 i sm teachers respond i ng to a survey in 19S1 
Said they used no text in teach ing a uni t on press freedom • More 
than half of the respondents said they used guests or perlodicalst 
however f and many used f i 1ms i pamph 1 et s and videotapes . ^'^ 

There Is some ev idence of a desire to use supp lementar y 
materials. Gilliom et. al. noted the *'talent bank** of cornmunity 
peop le who are wel 1 prepared to pro vide clti Zensh ip training.^* 
Other scho lar s have sa id that aud io-v i sua 1 mater ia 1 s and other 
pr i nted matter shcu Id be used in con junc tion with a good textbook. 
But a recent study by Turner re^ ea led a dear th of supp lement ar y 
resources that cou Id compensate for the bleaknesses in t ex t books • 
Summary 

The 1 i ter ature c lear ly offers more insight to the social 
stud i es c 1 assr oom than to the journal ism c lass. Research re levant 
to teaching free speech values can be appl ied to either sett i ng f 
however. Discussion of such element? ^5 teaching techniquet sup- 
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p lemental mater ialsi c 1 Afiftroom 0nv i ronment and student at t i tudes can 
b 3 as m^aning'Tul to cipher Juurnali&m or social studies teachers. 

No research Mas found » however » that Mould hel p pred i c t the be- 
havior of the st rongl y mo t i va ted teachers central to this study . As 
the nex t sec t i on «xp lai ns t the teachers exami ned here do not easi 1 y 
fall into the category of " typ ical " journal i sm or soc i al s tud ies 
teacher. But it still Mill be useful to examine their beliefs and 
behav i or Mithin th^ edur ^ onal context out 1 i ned in the 1 i teratur e . 

Method 

A 1781 survey by the au tnor led to development and pub lication 
of a high school curriculum guide on free speech and free press and 
a Gannet t Found at ion grant to help e :am i ne hOM f ree speech is taught 
iri the schools. Those who bought the Quidc also recti ived a two-page 
J Quest io^ ^] r e and a stamped t sel f -addressed envel ope. Th i^ 
quest ionnai re asked those Mho ordered to provide demograph i c in- 
formation and indicate Mhat attract^.'C3 them to the resource. Of 
those Mho responded « h i gh schoo 1 teachers Mere ident if ied and sent a 
second quest ionnai re six to nine months after their earlier 
response. A f ol lOM-up Mas sent to tho^e Mho did not respond to the 
Second questionnaire- The respondents *.o questionnaire #E provide 
the sample for this study. 

Of the E3B teachers Mho resnonded tn the first and Mer^ sent 
the second* 153 completed the four— page second quest ionnaire » a 
response rate of 59-3 percent- It must be stressed that although 
the sample size is smal 1 i respondents represent a group thought to 
be very i nt er est ed i n and invo 1 ved Mi th teach i ng about free speech . 
Each respondent took the initiative three times. '^o order and pay 
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for the bookv to return the -f i rst quest ionna ir e and to retu>-n the 
second quemt ionnai re . Th is study does not inc lude compar isons be- 
tween thi fi group ^ s responsem and those of teachers Mho took none of 
these steps* nor does it eKamine in detail the impact of the First 
Amendment curriculum gu ide on c lass room behavior . The focus here 
i ns tead is on the bel ief b and teach ing practices of high schoo 1 
teachers assumed to be commi tted to instruct ion on free speech and 
f ree press concepts . 

F indi HQS 

DemoqraPh ic Prof i Ig 

host res*3ondents had one of three primary teaching assignments: 
soc ial studies (33. 17( > * journal ism/pub 1 i cat ions (ai <9^/ > or 
English/language arts O0,5^v£>< host were eKperienced teachers: B^*A 
had 1-9 years of teaching t B3*A 10-1^ years t B^'A 15-18 years and BB*A 
had more than 1 9 years of eKper ience . Soc ia 1 s tud ies teachers 
tended to be more exper ienced * those teach i ng pr i mar i 1 y journal ism 
Mere less eKper ienced and Engl ish / languqe ar t s teachers Mere f a ir 1 y 
Mel 1 distributed throughout the range (X^^lS.aii p<.006>. Fifty-one 
percent of the respondents had taught about f ree speech for at least 
eight years; just BO*A had spent tMo years or less teaching the sub- 
ject . 

Half of the respondents Mere in schaals Mith a model curriculum 
that deal t Mith f ree speech and press. Onl y ^ of the 77 respondents 
Mho reported a model curriculum &aid that it came from outside of 
the school <i.e.p the state department of education)* and Just 5SVt 
of those Mith a curr icu lum said they Mere required to follow it# 
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Most of the respondents ( 62,^'/ > came from schoo 1 s wi th more 
than IfOOO students and 30,9V, taught in schools of 1»S00 or more 
students . Schoo 1 size was inconsequent ial In analyzing much of the 
descr iptivtt data. Just five of the teachers with pr imary assi gn- 
ment s in Journalism came from schoo 1 s of f ewer than It 000 students » 
but enro 1 Imen t was not a factor in deterT.ini ng whether a schoo 1 had 
a model cur r icu 1 um or i^hat the model cur r icu lum i ncl uded . 
At t i tudes and Bel ief s 

Teachers were asked to assess the extent that the ir bel ief s and 
at t i tudes on the va lue of teach ing free express ion was simil ar to 
the fee 1 ings of f i ve groups: state or national professional groups » 
schos 1 admin ist rators I other f acu 1 ty t studen t s t and parents or the 
communi ty . Respondents al so were asked to compare todays s students 
with those of S~10 years ago in eac h of five issue categor ies * 
Teachers^ responses to these i^ere analyzed and compared with course 
goa 1 s and ob jec t i ves • 

Uli th f ew excep t ions t the respondents * demogr aph ic charac ter- 
is t ics provided less insi gh t than the pat tern of responses from this 
group of free expression proponents. Table 1 Csee page 871 shows 
that respondents in general bel ieve that their feel ing s about the 
value of f ree speech ins true t i on are much c 1 oser to the sent i ment s 
of state or national professional groups than to any group within 
the schoo 1 - Qne in four teachers th inks his or her be 1 ief s are di f- 
f erent f rom o ther f acu 1 ty members . 

More specifically! journali sm teachers ( 69 V! ) were most 1 i kely 
to c 1 assi f y their be 1 ief s as '* ver y similar'* to these ex ternal 
groups f compared wi th 38% of soc ial stud ies and of Eng 1 ish 
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teachers. More soc i a 1 stud ie& ( 55 . SV. ) and Eng 1 i sh teac hers ( ^ 1 ) 
classified their beliefs as very similar or someighat s imi lar to 
schoo 1 ad/ni n istrators than do jour na 1 i sm teachers < 37Vi ) . Jour na 1 i sm 
teachers also igere the group most likely to rate their beliefs OLit 
nf sync with the beliefs of their fellow teachers. All journalism 
teacher s were less likely C^E^i) to be unsure nf whether their atti- 
tudes CO i nc i ded with the adm inist ration. 

Teachers in all three disciplines consider their beliefs to be 
similar to those of their st uden ts - In this area* 66V, of the social 
s tLid ies teachers t 67'/^ of the journalism and h3*A of the Enylish 
teachers said their views on teaching this topic coincided with 
their students'* The same agreement exists in tESrms of 
parent /commun i ty sup p or t p a 1 though a major i t y < 5S . iV- ) said they were 
not Sure hoi^^ t he»se outs ide groups feel on this i ssue • 

Table B Csee page B71 reveals how teachers feel students today 
compare with those of 5^10 years ago regarding the understanding of 
responsib le c i t i zensh ip t awareness of free speech i ssues t sppr ec i a- 
tion of societal values* suppor t f or Amer ican institutions and 
critical think ing - Respondents scored today ' s s tudent s h i ghest for 
support of Amer ican institutions and lowest in the area of critical 
t h i nk i ng ■ 

Support nf insti tut ions is the only category in which the 
teachers graded this year ^s students higher than those of 5-10 years 
ago- More than one in three of the sample believes students have 
less awareness of what it means to be a responsible citizen and four 
in ten teachers rated students 1 ower i n appr ec iation of societal 
values and awareness of free speech. Social studies teachers rated 
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^tudur^vs significantly higher in free speecfi anar&nes^ than did 
Eng 1 i sh or journal i sm teachers i X ^ =BB . 78 ; p < • 00^ ) and gave students 
higher marks in support for Amerir^n institutions* All three groups 
graded students low in critical thinking; 11, '^>1 of the respondent s 
scored students "much lower" than students of 5-10 years ago • More 
than teachers in any other experience categoryi those teaching five 
years or 1 ess al so were more likely to scor e students high in sup- 
port for American institutions and low in critical thinking skills. 
The Classroom Env i ronment 

Mode 1 Curricul um^ Survey findings suggest that free 
speech/press is much more likely to be part of a a social studies 
model curr i cul um than one used by an Eng 1 i sh or jour na 1 i sm teacher 
( X 2=a* , 15;p< . 0000 > , seventy-eight percent of the social studies 
teachers said that they were guided b> a model curriculum* compared 
with just 3^+ • BVi of the Engl i sh / 1 anguage arts/journalism teacher s • 
But when cross tabs were r un ■ the presence of a model curriculum in 
the school r^eemed not to be a significant factor in classroom deci- 
sions made by the teachers in this study. 

Cour se Descr i p t i on ; Respondents provided a profile of the 86 
year— long courseSi 55 semester courses and six quarter courses in 
wh i ch f ree speech /free press was taught . Si x t y-one percent of these 
were soc i a 1 s tud i es courses i 19*A jour nal i smi 16X Eng 1 i sh and were 
not identifiable by depar tment * Most of the cour '^es enro 1 1 ed 
seniors or juniorsi 85 were open to seniorSi 65 to juniorsi 3a to 
sophomores* 16 to freshmen and B to seventh and eighth graders. 

Probably the most interesting and consistent finding In the 
data is the extent to wh i ch respondents found textbook treatment of 
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this top Ic inadequate (56.^V. of t ho^e Mho taught year- long cour 
and 53 . of those teach ing semester courses ) • 

Among teacher* of full^year courses* ^7.7V, used model curricula 
and 89,5'/, had a textbook available on this topic, Tb^enty-one of the 
f ul 1-year courses Mere in Eng 1 i sh v 5 in journal i sm i BB in advanced 
journalism, 9 in publications! ^9 in social studies* IS in political 
sc iencei 17 in civics and 9 in economics ^ Most teachers of Engl ish i 
journa lisnif publications! political sc iencev civics and economics 
devo tttd 5-9 day9 to d iscussi on of free speech . Year -long courses i n 
advanced journal ism and soc i al stud ies Mere more 1 i k^ly to devote 
10-1^ days to the topic. Almost half of the teachers spent more 
time on free speech/free press during the past year than previously! 
69. 3X spent an additional a*5 days. 

The profile of semester courses is just slightly different. 
Fewer teachers of these courses (3^,5:4) had a model curriculum or a 
textbook on free speech /fr^e press (88.9'/l) . Seventeen of the 
semester cours'^s were in English* 3 in journalismi 9 in advanced 
journalism^ 3 in publications! 31 in social studies^ 6 in political 
science! 9 in civics and 5 in economics. One would expect that 
fewer c 1 ass per i ods were spent on free speech /f r ee pr e&s in semester 
J ourna 1 i sm courses than in year -1 ong courses ^ and that was true gen- 
eral 1 y . But interest i ng 1 y i wh i le semester j our na 1 isn and pub- 
1 ications c lasses devo ted less t ime to th^ topic (1-^ cl ass 
per i ods ) , semester soc i al sc ience courses often devoted 
proportionately cpore time to the topic (10-15 class periods in 10 
soc ial stud ies c 1 asses and 5-9 days in most political sc iencev 
civics and economics courses). This could be due to the more spe- 
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c ial i zed nature of semester courseB within the social sc iencee f spe^ 
cialization less 1 i kely In semester journa 1 i sm courses . 

Time Spent on Free gPeech; Slightly more than half (55%) of 
xhe J our na 1 i sm and Eng 1 ish teachers said they spent more t ime on 
free speech/free press during the previous year f but just (3^V,) of 
the social studies teachers did. Of those Mho €pe«^t more tiinev 
d&voted one additional day* h3.7*A said E-5 days and a7,3?i gave five 
or more extra days to the topic. 

Teacl^.ers also Mere asked to identify the important factors in 
determining hOM much time they spend on free speech and free press. 
Respondents in all three d i sc Ip 1 i n<?s agreed that course content 
limitations posed the major prob lem . Th is Mas c i ted as impor tant by 
7S.9V* of all teachers and B5.^V. of the social studies teachers. As 
a pos i t i ve i nf luence* personal i nter est Has s& id to be "very impor- 
tant" to 61. 3'^ of the respondents and "important" to the other 
38<7X. Closely behind Mas student interest* Mhich 90. EV. of the 
teachers said Mas impor tant . 

Department requirements (^0.^:4) f school district requirements 
(38. By.) and state requirements (36. ^y.) were less often cited as im- 
portant determinants. HoMever^ more than S5V1 of the social studies 
teachers said these three factors vJere important. 
Course Content and Presentat ion 

Goal s and Ob <ec t i ve*i = I n an at tempt to determine Mhere 
teachers are 11 kely to p lace their priorities in teaching free 
speech and free presSf they were asked to rate the importance of 
eight goal s or course ob jec t i ves ■ Because cf the respondents ^ i n- 
herent i nter est i n the topic f th is quest ion did I'Qt by it self reveal 
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rrany surpr ises . Tmo statistically significant findi ngs emerged . 

le shOMed that more journal ism teachers < ^3 . S% ) than English 
<71 ) or social studies teachers (70.57.) consider an increased 
awareness of the First Amendment "very important" < X a =6 . 99 ;p< _ 03 ) - 
Social studies ( 75- 9Vt ) and Engl ish teachers ( 70-7V. ) both are mor-? 
likely than journalism teachers (50*/.) to beliE?ve it is very impor- 
tant to relate the Constitution to s tuden ts ' 1 i ves C X a =9 . 93 f p< .05 ) . 

As Tab le 3 Csee page BBl shows i most teacher 5 r .a ted h ighes t the 
goal of encouraging critical thinking (38% said '*very important'Mi 
and near the bottom the goal o^ strenthening American institutions 
( ^0. BV. said "very i mpor tan t " ) • Th i s is cons i stent wi th the 
teachers ' assessment of today ' s students ^ see Tab 1 e 5 , d i scussed 
ear 1 i er ) . 

Further insight comes from examining teachers' assessment of 
their beliefs (Table 1) and their course goals (Table 3), The sur- 
vey revealed that teachers who cons idered t hei r bel ief s to be very 
similar to those of national professional organizations mjere also 
rtior^ likely to believe that the goal of encouraging critical think- 
ing is very important ( X . 75 )p < - 1 ) ■ as is the goal of increasing 
awareness of the First Amendment C X a =7 _ 3^ i p< • 03 ) . 

In terms of comparing their views with those of school ad- 
ministrators? respondents who perceived their views to be d if f erent 
from their superiors were more likely to believe that today's stu~ 
dents are somewhat lower in critical thinking skills than students 
5-10 years ago - And r^^spondents simil ar in belief to school ad- 
ministrators were much more 1 i ke ly to bel ieve it very impor tant to 
teach students responsib le citizenship (X3=G.31lp<.08). 
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Respondents with beliefs very similar to thoss of other faculty 
were more likely to believe it very important to set Qoals of en-- 
couraging critical thinking (X^-8.13;p<.0S)f preserving societal 
values (X^*9,'^9lp<.05)f encour ag ing individual expression 
C X a = 10 . 9S; p< • 03 ) I strent hening Amer ican institutions 
C X^ = 10 .E6Sp<. Qi* ) and providing historical context ( X ^ ==9 .52 ;p< . 05 ) . 
It should be notedf hotnieveri that just one survey respondent in five 
said his or her bel ief s were very &imi lar to those of other facul ty . 

Teachers who perceiv&d their beliefs to be very similar to 
their students^ also were more likely to consider very important the 
goal of encouraging critical thinking ( X ^ =G * 1 1 V p< • 02 ) . Those who 
said that students ^ critical thinking skills l^Q behind those cf 
previous students also were more likely to consider it very impor- 
tant that a course goal be to strenthen American institutions 
(X^ = ll*lS;p<*03), This goa 1 also was very important to teacher S uvho 
believe that students^ understanding of responsible citizenry is 
somewhat lower than 5-10 years ago ( X ^ = 1 . 59; p< . 006 ) . 

Teach i no Techniques s Traditional teach i ng methods of lec ture 
and discussion are popular among the respondents in this survey^ but 
a good number indicated at least occasional use of other techniques. 
Eight in ten teacher s sa id they lectured a 1 ways or often ; 97M said 
they used classroom discussions* Guest speakers Here used often by 
39.7% of the teachers, role-playing by 39.6JCf class projects by 
63. 7'/ and films or tapes by 60.1%. The profiles of year- long i 
semester and quarter courses reveal similar patterns, suggesting 
that the teacher or topic, not the particular course , is more likely 
to influence the choice teach ing techniques - 
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ClassrQ.Qjn ResQurceg i One f i na J category of teacher respon^e^ 
offers a r evea ling glimpse into the c 1 assr oom where free express ion 
i s taught . Teachers were asked to check from ^ list of eight those 
free-speech related sources of information ava ilable to them* and 
then to rate the usefulness of each resource. Listed were 
tex t books* other book s/pamph lets y co 1 lege cour seizor k y o iher 
t eachf?r s » prof essiona 1 meet i nc|s» schoo 1 i n^serv i ce days f prof es- 
si o na 1 Jour na Is and Newspaper — i n~£duca t ion progr ams . 

Although textbooks got generally low reviews from the: teachers 
in this survey f a qua lifier Is in order. The fact that the entire 
samp 1 e in th i s study cons 1 sted of teacher s who had sought and pur- 
chased a curriculum guide on 'f^ree speech and free press suggests 
that respondents i^ould have $ome d i ssat iisfaction with the way o ther 
classroom mater ials treat the subject - On the other hand » the fact 
that these teachers sought additional material implies that the 
respondents are more imaginative and resourceful than the average 
teacher described in the literature- 

Significantly more soc i a 1 s tud les than Eng J i sh / jour na 1 i sm 
teachers in the study had a text oo ok Qn free speech and free press 
avai lab le ( X ^ =if , 57 i p< , 0'. ) and found their textbook usef u 1 i n teach- 
ing this subject C X a =9 ! p < -058 ) . Although B7 ,B% of the sample had 
access to a text» just 29.8V. considered the book "very useful," 
Four of five teachers said that other bocks were available to them> 
i nc 1 ud i ng 87 . 8Vt of the soc i a 1 st ud i es teachers , 

Just three in f i ve teachers said that college cour se work on 
this top i c was ava ilable to them* alt ho ugh si qni ficantly more social 
studies t7e-3*/) than English (^3,2%) teachers said so 
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( X ^ ^0 , 60 ; p< • 02 ) • English and journalism teachers also les-s often 
cited other teachers as available or useful sources of information, 

The three groups of tecchers differed significantly in their 
acknowl edgement that prof ess ional meet i ngs irvere ava i lab le 
( X2=10.ai ;p< .007) , Just of an teachers cited this sourcei 

bat 6a»3*4 of the journalism teachers didi compared to c?7,3*4 of 
English teachers and 51.1/4 of social studies teachers. Just as with 
profess ional meet i ngs , j our na 1 ism teachers C Bl • 3/4 ) 1 ed the way i n 
citing professional journals available to them on thi^ topici fol- 
lowed by social studies (75*/*) and English teachers <65.9Vi), And a 
vast majority of the respondents — including 96V. of the journalismi 
93/4 of the English and 97% of the social s t ud ies teachers who used 
thein — found such journals useful . 

Another source judged quite helpful by the teachers who used 
iti but more often than not believed unavailable to themi is the 
Newspaper ^ i n^Educ at ion program • Just 31 * 3*A of the j our na 1 ism 
teacher s , £+5 ,5*4 in Eng 1 ish and 5B • 3*/* i n soc ial studies reported NI E 
mater ials to be ava i lab le ( X ^ =5,70 »p < , 06 ) . Of those who used these 
resources, 90*/* of social studies teachers, B0% in journalism and 77V. 
in English considered them useful in teaching about free speech/free 
press. In additioni tearihers v^ith at least 15 years of experience 
w&re more than twice as likely to be awars of available NIE 
materials than were teachers with S-9 years of experience* 

In-s&r V ice days , available to just BB% of the teachers i were 
general 1 y cons idered of little va lue • That was the verd ic t of 75^C 
of the social studies* BIX of the journalism and 66*^ of the Eng 1 i sh 
teachers Surveyed . 
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Nine of^ ten teachers also said they supplemented their textbook 
with other materials news articles C8^V*)f periodical articles 
( BB^BV* ) t mater i al f rom prof e^^iona 1 organi za t i ons C 1 6 • ) , aud i o - 
visual materials (EO.^V.)i pamphlets CL3*^)p a curriculum guide 
(B^.BV*)* case studies (6.1*/.)f other texts (10. ^V.) and other library 
materials (5*E*X) - Of the 5E. IV. who said they had used guest 
speakers > journal i sts headed the 1 ist < 60 . B%) , f ol l-^wed by lawyers 
(5E.6>;), other teachers <16*S*^)f civic leaders C17,67<) and community 
represent at i ves ( 10 * 3% ) . 

hinallyf teachers were asked if they had used material f'rom Tl^e 
F i rs t Amendment a Free Speech and a Free Press ■ the curriculum guide 
that each had ordered; 81-1'/, said that they had and 1Q.9'A said that 
they had not * More journa 1 ism ( 9J • 5X ) than Eng 1 i sh t BOV* ) or soc i al 
studies (73.9'/.) had used the work - 

Of those who used the guide* 15,Q'/S said it had no effect on how 
they taught their courses* The influence most often cited was addi- 
tional t i me devoted to the t op ic ; 60 . ^'/S said they spent more t i me on 
free speech/free press (7^t.3'/i of Englishi 5B.6'A of journalism and 

. 6'A of social studies teachers ) . Teachers with fewer t h^n 1 ^ 
y^ars of exper ience so were much more likely to spend add i t i ona 1 
t i me than those beyond the med ian age of respondents 

<x^=^.aa;p<-03) . 

More sac i al studies teachers t . S?; > than journa I i sm 1 31 'X ) or 
Engl ish teachers (37V.> said th^t the guide l^d t hem to cover new 
mater ia I » an i nf luenCe c i ted by 3S, h*A of all respondents who used 
the book- Social studies teacher s ( ^0 . ) al so were most likely to 
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say they used d i f f erent classroom activities because of the cur- 
r i culum guide . 



Ex amp le5 abound that today's citi Zens — adults and ch i Idr en 
a 1 i ke — do not understand the U * S - Const itution and its provisi ons * 
Part nf the prnblem lies with how we learn about the Constitutinn 
and Hha t we are taugh t . Th i s study t r ied to shed eome light on that 
process and to identify what should and is being done by teachers 
interested in teaching abnut free speech and free press- 

This paper examined a sample of 153 high school teachers in- 
terested enough in this Bub ject to order a curriculum guide and 
return two quest ionna i res . The r esul ts > al though not genera 1 i zab le 
to all high school teacher s of free speech f t^M us something about 
those educators who are likely devoting more than the average amount 
of c I Bssr onm t ime and attention to this subject. 

In this study* teachers lonking fnr others ^ho shared their 
beliefs identified mnre with groups nutside of the school* It is 
particularly distressing that relatively few teachers of free speech 
cons ider t he i r vi ewB on the topic to be similar to those af their 
students » other teachers or school administrators. This apparent 
iso la t ion — more nn t iceab le among jour nal i sm t eacher s than among 
English or social studies teachers with colleagues in the school — 
has these teachers turning to professional organizations and profes^ 
sional journals for guidance and suppnrt . 

A degree of cynicism emerged as wel 1 when teachers ^ere asked 
to cnmpare today's students with those of 5-10 years ago. In all 
but one category — support for American inst i tu t ions^^t eacher s said 
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that today 's students scored 1 OMer than the car I ier group - Th is was 
particularly true of students' critical thinking skillsi rated loiter 
by ^7,9'/. af the teachers surveyed, 

One cannot bo sure how much the low assessment reflects the stu- 
dents" educat iona 1 e«per i ence or other influences an stud en ts' 
lives. But teachers in the survey revealed through their classroom 
goals an eagerness to improve the perceived shortcomings. Many of 
those surveyed seemed to believe that the schc-^1 environment dis- 
couraged critical thinking and encouraged support of American in— 
st i t ut ions . 

Teachers who rated today^s students low in critical thinking 
said thax; their belie fs were quite different fr om those of their 
school administrators. These teachers also ui&rG most likely to com- 
pare their belie fs to those of state and na tionsl organizations and 
to stress the teach ing of critical thinking, 

As for their c:aursesf 90!^ of the teachers surveyed u^ed a 
textbook — a figure comparable to the national aversge^ More time on 
the topic was set a^ide in social studies c:oursesi espec ially thnse 
a emest er 1 ong f but 5-9 days tgas the average amount of t ime spent 
regard 1 ess of the 1 eng t h of t he course^ The rna jo?~ limitation to 
spend ing more time was the pressure to cover so much other mater is 1 
( most often c i ted by social studies teachers ) - And f to the surprise 
of few teachers f respondents 1 i st ed persona 1 i nt er est and student 
interest in the topic as major f ac to r s in their spend i ng more t ime 
on the subject. 

More than SOV* of the r espandent s id they relied on the tradi- 
t ional cl ass room teach ing too Is of 1 ec ture and discussioni but the 
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use of" alternative strategies and supplementary resourc£?5t en- 
couraged by scholars in previous studies^ also was apparent. 
Teachers frequently mentioned the use of guests^ projects* role- 
playing and other ex terna 1 resources • And the use of these a 1 ter na- 
tives in^as not related to b^hether the course lasted a full year, a 
semester or a quarter. 

Most teachers had a textbook* used it and complained about it. 
That may be one reason so many of those surveyed went to outside 
resources and activities. Jour na 1 i sm teachers used prof es<i iona 1 
meetings and journals morp than either of the other groups did- An- 
other reflection of the school environment and interest of other fa- 
culty and adm inistrators may be the low rating teachers gave to i n- 
service days. Whether it was because too few teachers in the school 
i^ere perceived to be interested or helped by such a progranii in- 
service days received low grades from respondents in terms Ci both 
ava i 1 ab i 1 i ty and usef u 1 ness. 

Cone lus ion 

Uhat does this profile tell u^? It obviously offers juet the 
shadow of a problem worthy of much more investigation. And it 
raises several unanswered questions. Uhat specifically can we do to 
i mpr ove the number and qua 1 i ty of young i pr oduc t i ve c i t i zens suppor - 
t i /e f/i free speech/free press values? Who can helpf and how? 
Where do we go next* in terms of res ear ch i d ir ec t invo 1 vement and 
prog rams? 

A c 1 oser look at the specific cl assr oom t rea tment of the t op i c 
is needed* as is an examination of free speech values among students 
in courses taught by interested teachers 1 i ke those in this study. 
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Another usef u 1 corolla ry to this study wou Id be a compar ison with 
teachers who do not share such an inter est in the topic* and the 
va lues those students devel op . 

Ue know from looking at the respondents in this survey that 
there continues to be dissatisfaction with the clas^roofii textbooks 
that so many teachers mus t use . (The author's examination of two 
recent ly pub 1 i shed soc i a 1 studi es t ex ttonoks revea led woef u lly shal- 
lowf even nnisleading treatment of the First Amendmentf free speech 
and free press* > A content analysis would be valuable^ a& i^^ould a 
closer examination of textbook use and sat i sf ac t i on among teachers 
1 ess dedicated to free speech issues , 

It is obvious from this study that more l^;ork must be done to 
get free speech va lues not Just into the te><tbookst but into the 
curriculum as ^el 1 . Those teachers who say they spend little time 
Hith this topic indicate that there is too much o ther mandated 
material to cover. It seems one answer is to see that First Amend- 
ment issues become an essentioal part of the school curriculum. 

If those who i^ere part of this study represent the better in- 
formed and more interested proponents of teaching free speech and 
free presss more attention must be given to the new and inex" 
perienced teacher. Those in colleges and universities preparing 
teachers shou Id be persuaded that ef f ec t i ve c i t i zensh ip training 
must i nc iude teach i ng of free speECh and free press concepts, Th i s 
may be a cri t ical step i f » as the survey suggests $ teachers must 
look outside of the school for support* ideas and resources. Young 
teachers most often use the skills and knowledge they bring front 
their col lege tra i n i ng p and when that fails they turn to their 
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read i 1 y av^i 1 ab 1 e cchoo 1 col leagues for suppor t and rei nf orcement - 
If these young teachers come to their jobs di^po^ed to treat free 
spec^ch issues^ they will more quickly seek and use the outside 
stifnulants that the more interested and experienced teachers in this 
study found necessary • 

As those conducting earlier research have saidf more 5up- 
p lemen tary ma ter ia 1 on this sub jec t is needed • And f as this study 
suggests^ groups such as AEJMC« the Journalism Education Associa— 
tion* the Nati ona 1 Counc il for the Social Studies* the National 
Counc i 1 of the Teachers of Engl i sh and AnPA ' s Newspaper-in-Educat ion 
must accelerate their efforts to reach these teachers through their 
convent ions $ their pub 1 i ca t ions and the work of their members . 

Those who have conducted research on or are teaching the dev&l^ 
cpment of free speech/free press values have an important role to 
play. It is their writing in professional journals* their speeches 
at convent ions, their workshops that nurture the inter est of 
teachers who feel isolated in their schools. The suppor t network 
that appears to be so important is at the same time quite tenuous. 

We still are a long way from a society of tolerantt understand- 
ing citizens sensitive to the true value of free and open expres- 
sion. An educated pub lie will suppo r t free speech and a free press • 
That educat ion mu&t beg in wi th i nteres ted f info rmed teachers wor k ing 
hard and effectively with today's young citizens. 
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TABLE 1 



Similarity of Teachers ' Bel ief & and Other Groups ' Be 1 ief s 
Regarding the Value of Teaching Free Speech/Free Press 



B^s .ondents ' bel ief s are 



very 
similar to 



somewhat 
si mi 1 ar to 



d if f erent 
from 



State or national 
prof essiona 1 groups 

School administrators 

Other f acu 1 1 y 

Students 

Parents or commun i t y 



59, 

i9.By. 



35 -sy. 



£9,9'/, 
£5.3>', 

a,9y, 

19,7'/, 



TABLE £ 



Compar i son of Today ' s Students Wi th Those of 5-10 Years Ago 
Today ' s students rate h jgher about the ^ame lower 



Understand ing of 

r esponsib le c i t i ^ensh i p £2 . 1 

Awar eneSB of 

free r.peech iBSues £9 , 3V, 

Appreciation of 

bqc let a 1 va lua& £C - OV, 

Support for 

Amer ican in St i tut ions 37 , OVi 

Critical thinking 15,8'/* 



41 ,47. 
£3,6V. 

39 , ay, 

33. 6V. 



36, SV, 

4£,£'/ 

40,7'/, 

£9 , 5% 
47, 9X 
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TABLE 3 



Teachers' Assessment o"f Goals or Course Objectives 
When Teaching About the First Amendment and Free Speech /Pres 5 

very soiteMh^t not 

Goal s o i ~ Gb iec t i ves rated i mpor tant impor t ant impor t an t 

Teach r espon&i bl e 

c i t i zenship 75, 0% S^t -7'/. 

Encourage critical thinking 85*0*^ 10,0*/. 

Increase First 

Amendment aw^'^eness 7^ - 55 ,55; 

Preserve societal values ^6. OX ^6*B% 7,3% 

Encourage individual 

expression Al .6*/. 35, 5 X 5*9*/. 

St reng then Amer i can 

institutions ^+0,8*/. ba*OV, 7*^V. 

Reldte the Ccn&titution 

to students' lives 6^ , aVi 38,3'/ a, 9*/. 

Provide historical context 30.7'/* ba,3V. B*0% 
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